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logical principle the use of this analysis can be justified as rational,-
I have pushed as far as I can. It deserves a profounder study
than logicians have given it in the past.
8. Two subsidiary questions remain to be mentioned. The
first of these relates to the character of series which, in the
terminology of Lexis, show a subnormal or supernormal stability ;
for I have pressed on to the conclusion of the argument on the
assumption that the stabilities are normal. Subnormal stability
conceals two types: the one in which there is really no stability
at all and the results are in fact chaotic ; and the other in which
there is mutual dependence between the successive instances of
such a kind that they tend to resemble one another so that any
divergence from the normal tends to accentuate itself. Super-
normal stability corresponds in the other direction to the second
of these two types ; that is to say, there is mutual dependence of
a regulative kind between the successive instances which tends
to prevent the frequency from swinging away from its mean
value. The case, where the dog was fed with scraps when he
looked thin and not fed when he looked fat, illustrated this.
The typical example of this type is where balls are drawn from
urns, containing black and white balls in certain proportions and
not replaced; so that every time a black ball is drawn the next
ball is more likely than before to be white, and there is a tendency
to redress any excess of either colour beyond the proper propor-
tions. Possibly the aggregate annual rainfall may afford a
further illustration.
Where there is no stability at all and the frequencies are chaotic,
the resulting series can be described as* non-statistical.9 Amongst
* statistical series/ we may term * independent series' those of
which the instances are independent and the stability normal,
and * organic series/ those of which the instances are mutually
dependent and the stability abnormal, whether in excess or in
defect. * Organic series' have been incidentally discussed else-
where in this volume. I shall not pursue them further now,
because I do not think that they introduce any new theoretical
difficulty into the general problem of statistical inference;
although the problem of fitting them into the general theoretical
scheme is not easy.1
1 The following more precise definitions bring these ideas into line with what
has gone before: consider the terms ax, a2 . .. an of a series s(x]; let * ar is g'